s                           LEGAL DEPOSIT  OF BOOKS
as it is severally termed, thus acts as a mirror wherein all the
glorv of a nation's literature is faithfully reflected. More than
this, it stands as a permanent record of the thoughts, aspirations,
and discoveries of each successive age. Very few students and
scholars, no matter how opulent, could possibly afford to buy all
the books they desire to consult. Compulsory deposit preserves
these works for their use in certain libraries privileged to receive
and store them. Here is, then, an unfailing guide to authors and
research workers in all branches of knowledge of the past,
present, and future; and it is not surprising, therefore, that the
system merits and earns their deepest gratitude, considering
what wean* searches and endless expense are saved thereby*
While there are certain advantages attached to the copyright
privilege, there are also many heavy responsibilities. If fully
exercised, the privilege relieves a library of the need for purchas-
ing books published within the nation, thereby acting as a sub-
stantial subsidy and ensuring the preservation of all the more
interesting and useful works. But these vast stores of learning
should then be made as widely accessible as possible. Critics,
authors, and publishers in the past frequently alleged that the
privilege entailed the preservation of a good deal of "trash"1 as
well as treasure. But the difficulties involved in sifting the wheat
from the chaff are almost insuperable. Obviously the privileged
libraries cannot preserve copies of everything published, and
even at the British Museum there has been lately some restric-
tion of intake, especially with regard to trade literature, registers
of electors, etc.2 But any system of selection, if pursued beyond
the elimination of definitely unsuitable classes of literature,
would impose an expensive task upon skilled energies, and would
certainly entail risks of serious omissions that would have to be
rectified later at possibly great expense. Had a librarian been
guided solely by the literary critics of his day, Byron's earliest
works, Milton's Paradise Lost, and Newton's Prindpia would
1 See Sir Egerton Brydges's bitter remarks about the British Museum
Library, post, p. 66.
8 As the number of books sent yearly to the British Museum under the
copyright privilege alone approximates to one mile in length, this restriction
in intake is not surprising. The Library of Congress at Washington exercises
the right of selection in cataloguing and, in addition, has the power to dispose
of duplicates.